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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
SOME RESULTS OF REFLECTION AND MEDI- 
TATION. 


BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 

_ all things, hold fast that which is good.”—I Thess, 
NO. Ill. 

As some well-defined elements of religious 
belief are a great stay to the soul and under- 
standing, as a way-mark or standard to which 
to refer the cogitations of one’s own thoughts 
or the ideas and opinions that may be advanced 
by others, the following are recommended to 
the serious consideration of all reflecting 
minds; but, not to their adoption, unless they 
meet the “witness” for God in their own 
souls, which is the only authority for a ra- 
tional being : 

I. There is one God, by whom all things 
have been and are, created and sustained. 

II. God is unchangeable; He is impartial ; 
He is no respecter of persons. All mankind 
in every nation and people, being alike His 
children, stand in the same relation to Him 
as their common father, so that His justice 
and goodness must induce Him to treat all 
alike under the same circumstances, He is 
the great source of all good, and of every 
blessing and comfort we enjoy, “by what 
means 80 ever it may be derived upon.” 

{II. The good Father is kinder, more full 
of love than the tenderest parent — father or 
mother—can possibly be. He is ever ready 
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and striving by His. spirit, to save, help 
and bless every one who is willing to receive 
these favors, and to co-operate with Him 
by faithfully obeying His laws and commands, 

It is from ignorance of what is best for us, 
and of what will contribute to our true wel- 
fare that disobedience to these divine laws 
and commands arises, so that the aspiration 
of every enlightened heart is ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do ;” and this 
will lead such hearts to a practical effort to 
apply a remedy which is to be found in uni- 
versal education and enlightenment. 

IV. Injuries or errors arising from our own 
ignorance and frailties, or from the ignorance 
and frailties of others, do not in the least 
retard the benevolent efforts of the good 
Father to commence a restoration to a 
healthy condition. Like a kind parent, who-e 
child has become wounded, even when going 
counter to parental directions, extends every 
aid and assistance in his power; so the good 
Father immediately commences, through the 
means He has provided in man’s physical 
constitution, to heal and restore, causing the 

arts of a broken bone to knit; and, with the 

nowledge of His laws, that He has enabled 
man to gain by observation and experience, 
He conducts the injured or wounded part 
through the several processes, to a healthy re- 
covery. If the wound is deep, and the sur- 
face portion heals before the parts below, pain 
ensues, which experience teaches us to know, 
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546 FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
i 
is a demand to open the wound, and permit it | He experiences continual unrest—the “ goog 
to heal, slowly and healthily, from the deepest | angel ” or spirit of God in him, is continual} 
part outward. wrestling and striving with him to bring hj 
V. Dr. George Moore, of Hastings, near|into harmony with the “ AJl Good,” and jj 
Londov, England, in his interesting work on | will not leave him at rest until this is effected, 
“The Body and the Mind,” says with great | Then he will be at one with the good Father 
truth, that “ pain is the excess of a sensation, | and his peace will be restored. , 
which, in a milder form, is pleasure.” It| The suffering that is experienced in a stay 
arises from an over-stimulus of the nerves of | of separation from the good Father, is no 
sensation. A gentle stimulus, of the optic or| vindictive or retaliatory by any means; but 
auditory nerve, is pleasurable; but it is aj on the contrary, it is always beneficent, cop. 
well-known fact that when these nerves are | rective and reformatory ; and God being good 


‘ excessively stimulated, as by looking at the| and just, the suffering can continue no Jo 


D 
bright sun or being near a cannon when it is | than a means of reformation is afforded, The 
exploded, it becomes painful—the nerves are | suffering is designed in love and mercy ty 
deadened by being over-stimulated, and the] bring the erring, wandering one back to the 
person, for a while at least, is rend-red inca: | Father—back to the fold from whence he hag 
pable of seeing or hearing. strayed away—as is exemplified in the beay 

Thesame that is true of these nerves is true | tiful and tender parable of the Prodigal Sog 
of the nerves of sensation. If the stimulus} [Luke, Chap. xv], which is a true tupe of the 
is too excessive they become deadened. There| dealings of the good Father with His erring 
is a diminution of strength and vitality, and | children in all time. 
hence, of painful feeling. This condition is 
beautifully and truly described by the poet 
Montgomery in these lines: 


—- +—.08> > 


1702—FROM SEWELL’S HISTORY, 3D EDITION, 


» 
aia ; ‘ : ; PAGE 780. 
‘¢ Strung with self-consuming anguish, 


Can the poor heart always ache? 
No; the tortured nerve must languish, 
Or the strings of life will break.” 


But I leave this matter, to say something 
also concerning the Quaker’s way of worship, 
It is usual among th:m when they meet toe 
Dr. Moore says further, with equal truth :]} gether in their religious assemblies, to spend 
“1c is not the pain that a person actually|some time in devout silence and retired 
fee|s at any time that occasions the principal | ness of mind, inwardly praying with pur 
‘suffering, so much as the dread of what is com- | breathings to God, which they generally call, 
ing.” Persons under excruciating suffering | Waiting upon the Lord; and if under this 
have found that when they have prepared | spiritual exercise any one feels himself stirred 
their minds to bear it with fortitude, and to| up of God to speak something by way of doe 
wait until the pain becomes unendurable, | trine or exhortation he doth so, and some 
such stage never arrives, and the sense of | times more than one, but orderly, one after 
suffering gradually subsides. This, there is} another ; and that this was usual in the primé 
good reason to believe—it will continue to do| tive apostolical church, appears from what 
even to the close of life. Paul saith: If anything be revealed to another 

How wisely and benevolently has the good | that sitteth by, let the first hold his peace, for ye 
Father constituted the human system, by | may all prophecy one by one. And what pro 
jurnishing us with the means of enjoying due | phecying signifieth under the new convenant, 
comfort and happiness, and of mitigating mis- | the apostle himself explains with these words; 
ery and suffering, if only we will intelligently | He that prophecieth, edifieth the Church. Ye 
avail ourselves of them. let none think this liberty of speaking to be 

VI. We may feel confidently assured, at|so unlimited, that everybody that can say 
all times, that the very best that can possibly | something, may freely do so in the congre 
be, will attend the humble, obedient, faithful | tion, for he that will speak there, must wie 
person, to bear him upward and onward from | by all means be of a good, and honest, and 
whatever condition, physical or spiritual, he| holy life, and sound in doctrine; and if if 
may at any time occupy. He is connected | process of time he finds in himself a concer 
with all that is good in the universe, and He | from the Lord to travel in the ministry, and 
is carried forward with it, and must ultimately | desires a certificate of his soundness in doc 
triumph, for the powers that are with Him |trine and orderly life, he may have it from 
are greater than all other powers combined. | the congregation where he resides. And cer 

Whereas, the exalted, proud, selfish, dis-| tainly a preacher himself ought to have ex 
obedient, unfaithful one, will encounter en-| perience of the work of sanctification, before 
tanglement, darkness, distress and misery, | he is qualified to instruct others in the way 
deeper and greater the farther he proceeds in | thereto; for mere brain knowledge cannot do 
his course of departure from the right way. | that effectually. 
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Tue following interesting account of the 
benevolent labors of Elizabeth Fry and her 
friends, in the prisons of London and else- 
where, is from an article reprinted in the 
Friend, of this city, entitled 


QUAKERS AND QUAKERISM. 


The work of the Society of Friends in the 
amelioration of our penal code and the im- 

rovement of the state of our prisons is well 
enim in connection with the honored name 
of Elizabeth Fry and others. It is difficult to 
account for the disgraceful state of our prisons 
fifty yearsago. The prevalence of skepticism 
and religious deadness, the engrossing interest 
of public events on the Continent, the heavy 
drain on national resources of the French 
wars, seem all inadequate to account for the 
incredible ab ises that prevailed. For coun- 
ties as well as boroughs, an old gate-house, 
or an ancient feudal castle, with its ¢ungeons, 
its damp, narrow cells, an.| its windows over- 
looking the street, often formed the common 
prison of offenders of either sex, and of all 
grades of crime. The danger of escape was 
provided against by heavy irons. Dirt and 
disease abounded; gambling, drinking and 
swearing were habitual. ‘The London prisons 
were still worse. The state of Newgate, on 
occasion of Elizabeth Fry’s first visit, is thus 
described: “At that time all the female 
prisoners in Newgate were confined in the 
part now known as the untried side.” The 
two wards and two cells of which the women’s 
division consisted, comprised about one hun- 
dred and ninety square yards, into which 
nearly three hundred women with their nu- 
merous children were crowded, tried and un- 
tried, misdemeanants and felons without clas- 
sification, without employment, and with no 
other superintendence than that given by a 
man and his son, who had charge of them day 
and night. Destitute of sufficient clothing, 
for which there was no provision, in rags and 
dirt, without bedding, they slept on the floor, 
the boards of which were partly raised to 
supply a sort of pillow. In the same room 
they lived and cooked and washed. 

_ With the proceeds of their clamorous beg- 
ging when any stranger appeared among:t 
them, the prisoners purchased liquor from a 
regular tap in the prison. Spirits were openly 
drunk, and the ear was assailed by the most 
terrible language; military sentinels were 
posted on the leads, but such was the lawless- 
ness prevailing, that even the governor en- 
tered this part of the prison with reluctance. 

Into “this hell above ground,” Elizabeth 
Fry and her small band of devoted fellow 
workers entered, the love of Christ constrain- 
inz them. On her second visit, at her own 


request, she was shut up alone with these out- 
casts from God and man, beginning her work 
among them by reading the parable of the 
laborers in the vineyard, and holding up be- 
fore them the divine, pitiful Savior of the 
lost— 
“Christ, the brother of rejected persons, brother 
of slaves, 

Felons, idiots and of insane and diseased persons.’ 

She then appealed to the mother in them, 
pointed out the grievous consequences to their 
children of living in such a scene of depravi- 
ty, and proposed to establish a school for 
them, to which they acceded with tears of 
joy. But one of the great secrets of her 
power is seen at once; true to her Quaker 
belief ina “divinity in man,” a “light that 
lighteth every mau,” however degraded, she 
treated them at once as fellow-beings, and 
fellow workers, and not as the wild beasts 
they seemed, desired them to consider the 
plan, as without their hearty co-operation 
she would not undertake it, leaving it to them 
to select a governess from their own number. 
This they did, choosing a young woman 
named Mary Conner, who proved admirably 
qualified for her work. An unoccupied cell 
was appropriated for a school-room by the 
permission of the prison authorities, who, 
however, looked upon it as a hopeless expe- 
riment; and Elizabeth Fry, accompanied by 
her friend, Mary Sanderson, and the prisoner 
Mary Conner, formally opened the school. 
Mary Sanderson thus describes the scene, 
writing to Sir Fowell Buxton: “The railing 
was crowded with half-naked women, strug- 
gling together for the first places with the 
most boisterous violence, and begging with 
the utmost vociferation. I felt as if I were 
going into a den of wild beasts, and well re- 
collect the shuddering when the door closed 
upon me, and I was locked up with such a 
herd of novel and desperate companions.” 

At first the children were chiefly thought 
of, the idea of the reformation of adult wo- 
men so sunk in degradation being abandoned 
as hopeless. But soon Elizabeth Fry and her 
heroic little band of Quaker workers became 
convinced that much might be done to intro- 
duce habits of industry and order among 
them, the poor women themselves being most 
earnest in requesting that the experiment 
might be tried. 

Her first step was to procure remunerative 
employment, for it need scarcely be said that 
E‘izabeth Fry was not one to begin her work 
of reformation by deliberately stubbiug up 
the very principle of industry, on the devel- 
opment of which she knew all reformation 
must depend, through the adoption of that 
*‘ unproductive labor” which is surely one of 
the cruelest violations of the God-given 
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instincts of human nature invented by man. 
Looking upon all punishment as corrective 
and not penal only, one of her fundamental 
principles was that the convict should enjoy 
a portion of the fruits of her labor in order 
to cultivate in her a sense of the advantages 
of industry, knowing that one good habit 
formed is a greater deterrent from evil than 
ten thousand fears of possible future punish- 
ment. Sheaccordingly sought out the manu- 
facturers who supplied Botany Bay with 
clothing, laid her views before them, and they 
at once engaged to provide work. A room 
in Newgate was granted her by the sheriffs 
for her desperate experiment, as it was con- 
sidered, a committee of twelve ladies was 
formed, and all the tried prisoners assembled. 
Elizabeth Fry again explained to them that 
the ladies did not come with any absolute 
authoritative pretensions; that it was not 
intended that they should command and the 
prisoners obey ; but it was to be understood 
that all should act in concert, that not a rule 
should be made or a monitor appointed with- 
out their ful) and unanimous concurrence, 
and that for this purpose, each of the rules 
should be read and put to the vote. This 
was then done, the rules were passed enthu- 
siastically, the women divided into classes, 
each class with its own monitor, and a matron 
appointed over the whole. A portion of 
Scripture was then read, and the classes with- 
drew in the greatest order to their respective 
wards. 

The experiment exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations. The courtyard, instead of be- 
ing peopled with beings scarcely human, 
blaspheming, fighting, tearing each other’s 
hair, or gaming with a filthy pack of cards 
for the very clothes they wore, which after 
all did not suffice for decency, presented a 
fortnight after a scene where stillness and 
propriety reigned, while the countenances of 
the women wore an air of gravity and 
self-respect as they sat busily working and 
listening to one of the ladies reading out. 
Though a refractory ward was placed at 
Elizabeth Fry’s disposal, she never had occa. 
sion to use it. 

This, then, was the beginning of that re- 
markable work which Elizabeth Fry after- 
wards extended to all the prisons of the 
United Kingdom, and to many on the Con- 
tinent. It proved what might be done by 
Christianity and wise Christian methods with 
even the most abandoned, and formed the 
| foundation of that continuous reformation 
| which has resulted both in an amelioration 
of our criminal code, and in a steady im- 
provement of our prison systems. But it is 
to our shame that the Friends have hitherto 
protested in vain against the incredible folly 
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and then suddenly letting him plunge down, 


of unproductive labor, thousands of o 8 —... 
criminals still “ grinding the wind ” by treggg thus 8'¥" 
mill or crank, still lifting heavy weights 4 pont | 
one side of a courtyard, to lift them back could be 
the other, and presenting the nearest earthly serpents, 
embodiment of one of the circles of Dantey of surpr 
Inferno, “the fruitless toil that never oye, the ae 
takes its end :” ar von 
Behold the human squirrels, round and roung- a dangé 
Tramping the never ending cylinder, ; 
The ‘incorrigible rogues’ that wise men geng that apy 
To houses of correction, there to learn of accut 
That honest labor is indeed a curse. diseased 
“Well, I always did think working fap 5'2juns 
one’s living was by no means pleasant,” ex iting @ 
claimed a criminal on leaving prison, “ ticed, a 
after the dose I have just had of it, blestiff§ one un 
ain’t convinced of it.” } fectly 
But even the services the Friends pex§ wheth 
formed in prison discipline, and in protesti beautif 
against the abuses of capital punishment ‘ho ech 
pale before that great service England owa§ forting 
them for having been the first to introdug® got; b 
the mild treatment of the insane, but a few per ch: 
months prior to Pinel’s great movement in® tor; t 
France. We must apologize to our reade yieldec 
for entering into some painful details, sing§ {isses, 
unless we realize what was the recognizd® Surely 
treatment of the insane up to the perid® man is 
when Pinel flourished in France, and Wik® a ficte 
liam Tuke in England, it is impossible #® with a 
form any adequate idea of what we owe the on kit 
Quakers in this respect alone. _ and k 
“The mere enumeration,” says Dr. Hack bs 
Tuke, “of the means employed to tame the 
fury of the maniac, whether on the Continent 
or in England, would subject the historian 
to the charge of gross exaggeration from 4 “A 
strapger to the actual history of insanity up in th 
to about fifty years ago. The practice of taine 
flogging was in some establishments, at least mad 
resorted to, about a dozen lashes being daily over! 
administered to the unfortunate patient. The® ceive 
maniac was almost always chained, and fre one | 
quently was in a state of entire nudity; he acco 
was consequently filthy in the extrema prey 
Often placed in a cage of iron, each revolwm the | 
ing year still found him crouching likea wild —absc 
beast immured within his iron-bound cell) but 
‘the dim-eyed tenant of the dungeon gloom@ info’ 
his limbs moulded in one position, and wha find 
ever of mind or feeling remained, crushed tg will 
the lowest pitch by changeless monotony, oF 800! 
maddened by intolerable despair.” But@ the 
whips and fetters were not ingeniously cruel in i 
enough. Chairs were so constructed that all to | 
movement of the limbs was prevented; and rea 
others were devised to whirl the patient round @ pia 
at a furious speed in order to produce ex rea 
treme vertigo and sickness. German writer the 
proposed drawing the patient up to a tower,™ the 


ver 













Fry, who interested herself in the cause of 


. account. Be fit for the wall; square, polish, 
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iving him the impression of entering a 
Gas: sated adding, ‘‘ that if the patient 
could be made to alight among snakes and 
serpents, it would be better still.” The bath 
of surprise was another very favorite remedy, 
the loose boards covering a cistern being so 
arranged as to give way, the unfortunate pa- 
tient finding himself suddenly submerged and 
in danger of being drowned. The wonder is 
that any human feeling survived this system 
of accumulated torture acting on the already 
diseased and irritable brain. Yet Elizabeth 


THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT. 

This is emphatically the dispensation of the 
Spirit. He is in the world working among 
men, and in men, for their salvation. No 
man is left without His influence. He is the 
light which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world. “The manifestation 
of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal.” In this respect we are as highl 
favored as those in the earlier times. We 
are apt to exaggerate the blessings of the 
past, to dwell upon the faith, the fervor, the 
heavenly-mindedness of the early church, un- 
til we feel that it is useless for us to hope for 
as high a degree of spiritual enlightenment 
and attainment as they possessed. It is true 
we do not now have the gifts of healing, of 
prophecy, of working miracles, because we do 
not need them. But every spiritual gift that 
we need is within our reach, and if we do not 
constantly enjoy a consciousness of the pre- 
sence and inspiration of the Spirit, it is our 
own fault. There is inspiration now-a-days— 
not, of course, to give a Bible, or to foretell 
future events—but to love and duty, to self- 
sacrificing, patient, faithful, holy living. 
And if, in some respects, we cannot compare 
ourselves with the first Christians, in others 
we have advantages of our own equal to 
theirs. 

But many, very many, fail to understand 
this, or to appreciate their privileges under 
this latter dispensation. There are theories 
of the Spirit, and a terminology used in ser- 
mons and prayers, sadly at variance with 
the teaching of Scripture. We are apt to 
think of the Spirit as some subordinate divine 
agency, which is for the most part far away 
from us, and only visits us at intervals, in 
answer to special entreaty that He may be 
sent upon us. We forget that the Spirit is 
God, who is omnipresent, whose presence per- 
vades the whole universe, who is constantly 
with us and in us, and also with every other 
human being, and that every good thought, 
emotion, desire, and purpose is by His inspi- 
ration. We forget that this blessed Spirit is 
always brooding over us, and striving with 
us, and working in us, and that it is written, 
“Say not in thine heart who shall ascend 
into heaven? (that is, to bring Christ down 
from above) or, who shall descend into the 
deep? (that is to bring up Christ again from 
the dead).***-* The word is nigh thee, 
even in thy mouth and in thy heart.” Hence 
we pray for Him to come to us as though He 
were far away on a journey, and had forgot- 
ten us. We pray for the influence of the 
Spirit, when we already have the Spirit, God 
himself, doing all He can for us and in us. 

We need to change our mode of thinkin 
and speaking of the Holy Spirit. We weed 



































the lunatic as well as of the prisoner, on vis- 
iting a public building at Amsterdam, no- 
ticed, among many other miserable objects, 
one unhappy woman, heavily ironed, per- 
fectly naked and grovelling in straw. 
Whether the look of compassion on the 
beautiful face, or the voice that had caught 
the echoes of heaven from constantly com- 
forting the wretched, attracted her, we know 
not; but she dragged herself to the length of 
her chain and endeavored to reach her visi- 
tor; the hand she desired to touch was 
yielded to her, and she covered it with her 
kisses, bursting into an agony of tears. 
Surely the darkest chapter in the history of 
man is his treatment for so many ages of these 
affiicted ones, “ smitten of God and afflicted ” 
with a mysterious malady which most depends 
on kindness and wise sympathy for its cure, 
and love, 


“ That tender thought clothes like a dove, 
With the wings of care.” 





“A stone that is fit for the wall is not left 
in the way.” How manful a lesson is con- 
tained in this Persian proverb. It seems 
made for them who appear for a while to be 
overlooked, neglected, passed by; who per- 
ceive in themselves capacities which as yet no 
one else has recognized, or cared to turn to 


prepare thyself for it; do not limit thyself to 
the bare acquisition of such knowledge as is 
absolutely necessary for thy present position ; 
but rather learn languages, acquire useful 
information, cherish whatever aptitudes thou 
findest in thyself; and it is certain thy turn 
will come. Thou wilt not be left in the way ; 
sooner or later the builders will be glad of 
thee; the wall will need thee to fill upa place 
in it, quite as much as thou needest a place 
to occupy in the wall. For the amount of 
real capacity in the world is so small, that 
places want persons to fill them quite as 
really as persons want to fill places; although 
they may not be always as much aware of 


their want.—Trench on the Lessons in Pro- 
verbs, 
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to remember that He is ours, now and always, 
either consciously, or unconsciously, and that 
we have not to call-Him from a distance, or 
do certain things to make ourselves better in 
order to secure His presenceand help. He is 
“not far from every one of us,” but always 
near, wooing and entreativg, or comforting 
end inspiring us. It is in the person of the 
Holy Spirit that Christ is perpetually eeeking 
us, saying, “ Behold I stand at the door and 
knock. If any man hear my voice and open 
the door I will come unto him.” He is re- 
presented as standing all night until His 
locks are wet with the dew of the morning, 
asking to be admitted to our hearts. 

How erroneous, then, must be the impres- 
sion, that God must be entreated to send His 
Spirit to us, when He is already with us, en- 
treating us to receive him? We seem to need 
to remind ourselves again and again of God’s 
willingness to bless us, that He is more willing 
than we are to be blessed, and that if we are 
not enriched with his presence and love, the 
hindrances are wholly in ourselves. All that 
we have to do in order to be conscious of the 
ae and wministrations of the Holy 

pirit is to put away these hindrances with 
all the evil of our doing, and open the door 
of our hearts to receive Him.— The Methodist. 





CHARITY. 


Charity does not demand of us that we 
should not see the faults of others; we must 
in that case, shutour eyes. But it commands 
us to avcid attending unnecessarily to them, 
and that we be not blind to the good, while 
we are so clear-sighted to the evil that exists. 
We must remember, too, God’s continual 
kindness to the most worthless creature, and 
think how many causes we have too think ill 
of ourselves; and, finally, we must consider 
that charity embraces the very lowest human 
beings. It acknowledges that in the sight of 
God, the contempt that we indulge for others 
has, in its nature, a harshness and arrogance 
opposed to the spirit of Jesus Christ. The 
true Christian is not insensib'e to what is con- 
temptible, but he bears with it. Because 
others are weak, shou!d we be less careful to 
give them their due? You who complain so 
much of what others make you suffer, do you 
think that you cause others no pain? You 
who areso annoyed at your neighbor’s defects, 
are you perfect? How astonished you would 
be if those whom you cavil at should make 
all the comments that they might upon you. 
But even if the whole world were to bear 
testimony in your favor, God, who knows all, 
who has seen all your faults, could confound 
you with a word; and does it never come in- 
to your mind to fear lest He should demand 
of you why you had not exercised toward 























































your brother a little of that mercy which fy aie 
who is your master, so abundantly hegtog Ss 
upon you ?—Fénélon. doeth 1 
PRACTICAL RELIGION. ed 
; The religion of our churchesy oietal 
in some danger of being a religion of sen stern w 
mentality and not of character; with free yy would \ 
of the name of Jesus, and no due realizatig§ ygs—out 
of the precept, “‘ Let every one that nameh® substitu 
the name of Christ depart from iniquity®§ gmotior 
There is nothing more sacred than thateg§ (hristic 
perience wherein the son] in deepest humilj 
and joy accepts the friendship of its Too 
But to talk much of such experiences, anj§ see pla 
represent them as the central thing inreligion§ enjoy bh 
to beat up recruits for the Master in the fash® Ruther, 
ion of a recruiting sergeant who cares 
to get as many names as possible to the bad 
of enlistment ; to exhort men continually Perk 
‘*come to Jesus” and make little account@® thinke 
justice, mercy, business integrity, the servig§ simplif 
of the state, sweetness in the household, sig into sn 
cerity in thought—all this goes to make@™ much 
the church an institution that will be light grasp. 
esteemed of God and men. ® this di 
A religion of sentimentality may well Wm especit 
popular for a while. It is very easy, and relatio 
many people is a luxury. To get. eterni™ flow f 
happiness as the cheap terms of saying “yes” which 
to the offer of it; to refresh one’s self with to two 
devotional forms after a week of worldlinegyg _ fillmer 
to sing good lively hymns ; to use glib phr piness 
of religion and feel a sense of virtue in doing each i 
so—this is a kind of religion that if vige others 
ously pushed will find plenty of followem™ to inj 
But it is not the kind of religion that will dj mea 
much toward saving this nation. It is thy tainin 
church’s greatest misfortune that she has nm tive 
put sufficient emphasis on character. Con more 
pared to this it is a light thing that she h appe: 
lost the intellectual leadership of the world of m 
and as a body drifted into an attitude of he In 
tility and suspicion toward men of independ comm 
ent thought. That trouble may yet be cu on et 
or borne with, if only the church will bet the F 
to its great Master: “ Let every one th he st 
nameth the name of Christ depart from img lent 
iquity.” The church of the early ages or st 
itself in its Master’s name at mortal combale subst 
with the great sins of the time—licentiousm babi 
ness, cruelty and worldliness—and while shé tion. 
made of these her enemies, she grew strongm ™en 
and prevailed. When the power of the stata Whit 
passed into her hands, she turned to furn 
building up of metaphysical theologies to a 
the persecuting of heretics, and thereby passed UNC 
by a straight road into the Dark Ages. to | 
The church in America is numerous, po reg 
erful, wealthy, intelligent. But if it is todo Driv 
its Master’s work it must consecrate itself fou 
anew, not to His name, but in His spirit. It doll 
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must listen to His words: “ Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, but he that 
doeth the will of my Father shall enter into 
the kingdom.” It must devote itself, not to 
exaltation of the name of Jesus or to senti- 
mental rhapsodies concerning Him, but to 
stern warfare against those sins which He 
would denounce if He were to come among 
us—our dishonesty, our self-indulgence, our 
substitution of orthodoxy for morality and 
emotion for character.—G. S. Merriam, in 
Christian Union. 





Too MANY only see Christ in a book, as we 
gee places on a map; but to come right—to 
enjoy him—this is delightful and saving.— 
Rutherford. 





THE CONDITIONS OF WELFARE. 


Perhaps there is no greater benefit a deep 
thinker can accord to the world than that of 
simplifying what is complex, and drawing 
into small and easy compass that which is too 
much involved for the average mind to 
grasp. Herbert Spencer: has done much in 
this direction in his late work on Sociology, 
especially in his interpretation of our social 
relations, and the consequent duties which 
flow from them. He reduces the conditions 
which are necessary to hold society together 
to two general principles, upon the right ful- 
fillment of which the entire welfare and hap- 
piness of the community depend. One is that 
each individual shall so live as not to burden 
others; the other, that he shall so live as not 
to injure others. This may at first sight seem 
& meagre epitome of our social duties, con- 
taining only negative directions, and no posi- 
tive and actual line of conduct. But viewed 
more closely, this seeming paucity will dis- 
appear, and these two principles will be full 
of meaning. 

In order to avoid being a burden to the 
community, it is needful that the individual, 
on emerging from the natural protection of 
the parent, shall be self-supporting ;—that is, 
he shall in some way render service equiva- 
lent in value to what he consumes. No rank 


* or station, no amount of wealth on which to 


subsist, no fancied delicacy of taste, or of 
habits, can ever absulve one from this condi- 
tion. Childhood, ill-health, extreme age or 
mental incapacity are the only grounds on 
which an exception can be made ;—and these 
furnish abundant material to give full scope 
to all our benevolent impulses. It is not an 
uncommon remark, “ such a one has not need 
to labor,” meaning that he does not actually 
require the money which his labor would 
bring. This is a poor and weak idea of the 
foundations of industry. They are not mere 
dollars and cents—they lie far deeper downin 
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the very nature of that liberty which we all 
prize so highly, and for which we so loudly 
contend. 
tracts so much from the world’s property, 
taxes every industrious person to that degree, 
and thus destroys equal rights and tramples 
upon freedom. It matters not that he is able 
to purchase his uaearned luxuries ; the money 
that he uses is a token of labor, it is true, but 
not of his, and his own toil of hand or head 
is all that truly belongs tohim. If he refuses 
to contribute this in any form, and persists in 
idleness, no matter what may be his pecuni- 
ary resources, he defrauds the community, 
and violates the very first condition of social 
welfare. It is not, of course, always essential 
or best that his labor be of such a kind as to 
produce an immediate return in the shape of 
money. Generally this will be the case, but 
it has nothing to do with the principle in- 
volved. A scientist in his investigations, a 
philanthropist in his work of mercy, a mother 
in her labors for the welfare of the family, 


For every mere consumer sub- 


may never receive a dollar for all their exer- 


tions, but they are often far more truly self- 
supporting than many who receive large and 
tangible results for all their work. 


The second condition of sovial welfare is 


equally comprehensive. We must live so as 
not to injure others. This, too, is far from 
being a negative work. No “ let-alone” prin- 
ciple willserve us here. It is not enough that 
life and property be held sacred. There are 
other ways of injuring a man besides killing 
orrobbing him. We may spoil his good name, 
ignore his rights, deprive him of opportunities. 


We may injure him by a whisper, a gesture, 
by coldness or silence, by suspicion, disdain 


or indifference. Our influence will injure him, 


if it be not good; our example, if it be not 


controlled by just principles. Which of us 
can say that he is free from blame in this re- - 
spect? Who can say that it is a simple and 


easy thing “ not to injure” our neighbors? 
Civilization is all the time developing in us 
increased power to fulfill these conditions, and 
all government and laws are but expressions 
of the public sentiment in regard to them. 
But the best eff-ct of law is only realized 
when men learn to do without it, and bea 
law unto themselves. Then they rise above 
all need of outward restraints and set their 
standards far beyond that which any coercion 
could suggest. Thus while the law can pro- 
tect our social welfare only from the grosser 
and more palpable violation of these condi- 
tions, each individual should so regulate his 
conduct as to fulfil: the highest ideal which 
he is capable of forming of his social relations. 
If each of us do this, day by day, simply and 
unobtrusively, yet earnestly and lovingly, 
we shall at least approximate to the perfect 
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social state, in which, without coercion or re- 
straint, but from the pure love of justice and 
freedom, men will so live as neither to burden 
nor to injure their fellow-men.— Public Ledger. 





Ir is easy to talk of the Beautiful and for- 
get the comfort of our homes! Interesting 
to wax enthusiastic over the Ideal and lose 
sight of the real and actual. 
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THE Proeress or REticious THoucaHt. 
—It seems a long way back to the time when 
the old Greeks made painted wooden images 
of their gods, and decked them out in showy 
vestments of barbaric splendor. We can 
almost excuse the homage paid these crea- 
tions of their own rude handiwork, since the 
passions with which they were invested par- 
took more Jargely of the genial healthy 
current of human life than very much that 
later forms of thought have ascribed to the 
Divine Being. 

Very slow, indeed, has been the advance 
that marks succeeding ages; by far the 
larger part of the human family still bow 
down to gods of their own making, and wor- 
ship for the great loving Father of us all 
some speculative being in whom justice and 
mercy are at such antagonism that the one 
must be sacrificed to satisfy the claims of the 
other. Very much of what is taught as the 
religion of the patient and forgiving, the 
pure and holy Jesus, partakes of and is dis. 
torted and deformed by doctrines made more 
cruel and barbarous than those left on record 
‘by the wise men of the ancient civilizations, 
in that they Jay claim to the teachings of 
Jesus and bis apostles for the foundation 
stones of faith. 

These rigid dogmas, when stripped of the 
wrappings with which human kindness and 
charity have disguised them, are revolting, 
and did we not believe that men and women 
are better than their creeds we might despair 
of the world ever reaching the higher plane 
of spiritual attainment to which, with as- 
sured confidence. the purest minds of the 
past have looked forward. 

In this fact lies our hope for the race, but 
these creeds have so interlaced the delicate 
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tendrils of thought and feeling as to q 
and warp their healthy instincts until @ 
soul, which none are bold enough to deny 
created in the “image and likeness” of i 
maker, like some tender plant of the garde 
overtopped by the strong, rank growth g 
weeds that spring up around it, is robbedg 
the warming rays of the sun and the jj 
sustaining atmosphere so essential to he 
growth. 

The great question that lies at the root 
the social problems of this age is not only 
“how best shall we construct reformatop 
homes and perfect the criminal codes of th 
world,” but “how shall we throw arounf 
tender infancy and advancing youth { 
sweet influences of love, with all the tam 
less graces that constitute the true outfit 
a human soul, and make it a fit temple f 
the Divine Perfection ?” 

It is not enough that the world owns { 
sacred Indwelling, if it ever really does com 
to its acknowledgement,—like our delicaij 
plant of the garden, the soul of the litt 
child must breathe the healthy atmosph 
of moral purity,—must be taught to unflf 
its tiny buds to the warming rays of thi 
central life, and be guarded and _protectel 
from the microscopic atoms of blight anf 
mildew, floating in the airy castles of 
imagination, and ever ready to drop a spon 
of evil, a germ of unbelief, beside the gos 
seed of purity and truth. 

As the soul is better than its perishing 
tenement, and its present and ultimate pe 
fection above and beyond all its material 
surroundings, so far is it our highest duty 
most sacred obligation to make its wants 
its capabilities the first concern of our lives 
this is in conformity with that great sayi 
of the blessed Jesus : 


“Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
His righteousness, and all these things shal 
be added unto you.” 
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PRESIDENT GRANT'S INDIAN POLICY. 
A Friend in England sends us a marked copy 
of the Liverpool Mercury, containing 
brief and just summary of the history of thé 
peace policy in regard to the Indians, as im 
stituted by President Grant. We are all 
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familiar with the facts stated, but are glad 
to see them placed so clearly before the Brit- 
ish public—glad to know that the civilized 


world is critically watching every act of our 
natioual authorities, and judging them from 
the high standpoint of justice and right : 


“ Thé ingratitude of popular masses is pro- 
verbial. A very grosa instance has just been 
exemplified by a large body of the people of 
the western and border States of America. 
For many years these districts were subjected 
to frequent inroads and assaults by the In- 
dians, owing, in a great degree, to the infa- 
mous frauds and brutalities perpetrated upon 
the aborigines by many of the whites them- 
selves. But soon after the accession of Presi- 
dent Grant to power, he determined to inau- 
gurate a new and better system of Indian 
management. He therefore entrusted a 
number of the chief government agencies 
amongst the tribes to men of good repute in 
the several religious denominations, and in 
particular to members of the Society of 
Friends. Great was the success which, by 
official admission and common consent, at- 
tended this ‘peace policy.’ Unwonted quiet 
and security for years reigned along the 
frontiers of the western wilderness, and, in- 
deed, still reigns unbroken in most of those 
districts. Occasionally a local outbreak has 
taken place, but uniformly under circum- 
stances of gross provocation of the Indians 
by the whites, and where the peace policy has 
been departed from. For example, United 
States volunteers murdered unarmed Modocs 
in cold blood, fired cannon upon Apaches 
when invited to a friendly gathering, and 
massacred the Peagan Indians, including 
women and children, when prostrated with 
small-pox. No wonder that these tribes 
were enraged to reprisals. Again, the Sioux 
of the far north-west have been repeatedly 
*located’ in certain ‘reservations,’ and as 
repeatedly, contrary to treaty, invaded by 
white intruders upon. these reservations. At 
fast their chief, ‘Sitting Bull,’ in fair fight 
defeated General Custer, and, following the 
example repeatedly furnished by American 
officers when victorious, killed all his oppo- 
nents without quarter. Hereupon a cudien 
panic seized the Western people, and, shut- 
ting their eyes to their own villainies to the 
Indians, they have raised a general chorus of 
‘Failure of the peace policy,’ and ‘ No more 
Quaker agents amongst the Indians.’ Sel- 
dom, if ever, was a more gross perversion of 
facts enunciated. Wherever and whenever 
the Quakers, or other honest and religious 
agents, were allowed to manage the Indians, 
they were remarkably successful. In the 
recent general report of the United States 





Commissioners, countersigned by the Secre- 
tary of State, occurs this remarkable pas- 
sage: ‘The co-operation of the religious 
bodies with the Government in the civiliza- 
tion of the Indians has proved an element 
the importance of which even the missionary 
boards have not fully appreciated. A care- 
ful investigation does not disclose a single 
exception to the rule that, where rapid pro- 
gress has been mede, the work of the faith- 
ful, self-sacrificing, energetic missionary has 
constituted the most important element of 
success.’ The real cause of the troubles with 
the Sioux and some other tribes has been the 
local departure from a ‘ peace policy.’ Had 
that policy been carried out, it would have 
been as successful with the Sioux as with 
other tribes. And indeed this particular 
tribe, a part of which extends beyond the 
American frontier, has been quiet and man- 
ageable on the British side of the boundary. 
For the Canadians have for many years pur- 
sued an Indian peace policy of their own, in 
honesty and conciliation. The British Indian 
agents have been and are men of honor, and 
not mere huckstering swindlers, as in too 
many instances the United States agents have 
been. The Washington Government admits 
that ‘The intercourse of the soldiers with 
the Indians is productive only of evil. The 
soldiers give liquor to the squaws for the worst 
of purposes. The squaws give it to the men, 
and brawls are frequent. The military have 
armed the Indians with the best Government 
arms and ammunition.’ Here is the secret. 
It is not the peace policy that has wrought 
the mischief, but precisely the opposite course 
—the policy of violence and fraud. With 
an extreme perversity, the Western populace 
have been calling evil good and good evil. 
But impartial history,even as inscribed in 
the reports of their own government, shows 
that, from the days of William Penn to those 
of President Grant, the civilization and 
quietude of the Indian tribes have been se- 
cured just in proportion as the principles of 
peace and justice have been exemplified in 
dealing with them.” 





DIED. 

FOULKE.—On the 6th of Tenth month, 1876, 
Hannah S., wifeof Thomas Foulke, of the city of 
New York. 

GARRETSON.— On the 7th of Seventh month, 
1876, at the residence of ber niece, Rebecca J. Case, 
in Normal, near Bloomington, McLane county, Ill., 
Hannah F. Garretson, aged nearly 85 years; a mem- 
ber of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting. 

LUKENS.—On the 6th of Tenth month, 1876, 
Sallie Alma, daughter of Seth and Mary Lukens, of 
Gwynedd, Pa., in the 12th year of her age. 

NEWBOLD.—On the 16th of Seventh month, 1876, 
at their residence, No. 1212 Jackson St., San Fran- 
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cisco, California, of disease of the lungs and heart, 
after an illness of four months, Hannah C., wife of 
George A. Newbold; a member of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


PUSEY.—On Fifth-day, the 29th of Sixth month, 
1876, at his home in London Grove, Chester co., Solo- 
mon Pusey, aged 76 years; an Elder and consistent 
member of London Grove Monthly Meeting. Emi- 
nently a man of peace, he was an example to every 
one within his influence; he was never seen angry 


or known to repeat any report to the discredit of 
another. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
No. 21. 

THE WOMEN’S PAVILION. 


I have hesitated to venture any opinion 
hitherto in regard to the special exhibit of 
women’s work at the Centennial, believing 
that, notwithstanding all the persevering 
energy, and all the business talents of the 
women who have undertaken the care of this 
department of the Exhibition, it has only 
been possible to indicate here an unimportant 
fraction of the true work of women in the 
world at this time. 

In all the useful arts, it is quite impossible 
to separate man’s and woman’s work, since 
the best results always follow the co-operation 
of the sexes. Her work in the wide and 
important field of literature is unrepresented, 
except in the creation of the handsome and 
interesting “New Century for Woman,” a 
weekly journal, published by the Women’s 
Centennial Comwittee in their own exhibition 
building. 

Her work as a teacher, except the interest- 
ing Kindergarten, and her most important 
and most glorious work as the creator and 
conservator of home, can find no direct ex- 
pression at this show of material things. In 
fact, it is mostly or largely play work which 
occupies the conspicuous points in the Wom- 
an’s Pavilion, and those whose ambition or 
hopes for the real advancement of women 
have soared very high are liable to a painful 
sense of disappointment on a cursory survey. 

But then we are reminded that this is the 
first attempt of the kind, and that no claim 
is made to a full representative exhibit. 

Entering the eastern door of the building 
the eye is first arrested by the contribution of 
the women of New York to the Centennial— 
two great, useless flags suspended from the 
roof, to say to all who come that the women 
of the great metropolis send greeting to their 
sisters of the Union, And these banners 
represent $5,000 expenditure in silks, embroi- 
dery and fringe! 1 hear more than one ob- 
server remark, very confidently, “I could 
have put $5,000 to a much better use.” A 
little to the left is a display of a far better 
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— 
significance. Here is a complete Mates 
Medica, prepared with the greatest scienjj 
accuracy, the contribution of the Womegy 
Medical College of Philadelphia. Says 
New Century: “The Medical College 
Philadelphia has an exhibit of pharmacenj 
cal preparations. Thomasina* might hg 
challenged competition herein, by -placing 
these lucid syrups and firm cerates, th 
entire and perfect pills, in the Main Building: 
by the other pharmacies. But as the inte, 
tion was to offer to women a new industy 
and a richly paying field, the Women’s Qh 
lege sends to our building for woman’s eyg 
to see what already has won high commendg 
tion from experts in the science.” . 

I have very little patience with the pro 
display of needlework, which shows only tg 
plainly how a vast amount of the industy 
and the nerve force of women has beeng 
long misdirected. Here is a crocheted 
quilt from Alabama, containing 7,000 skein 
of silk, and representing two years’ paing 
taking application, which is to me simple 
pitiful. Is there nothing better to do in 4 
bama than to make a bedquilt in two yeag 
which a machine would do much better jj 
one day? And is it any wonder that thought) 
ful men look with something like contemp 
upon such a waste of human energy, ing 
world that has such need of rational worke 

The Queen of England has sent us som 
specimens of her own and of her daughter! 
handiwork, which have special interest, 
being the contributions of amiable royalty 
but not remarkable for beauty or utility) 
and not comparing very favorably with th 
handiwork of the republican daughters ¢ 
America. 

From the professional lace-makers of 
old world we have exquisite work, and i 
should be remembered that the costly fabrig 
in lace and embroidery exhibited in thé 
Main Building are also mostly the work of 
women. This, of course, has no parallel im 
the industries of the women of America} J 






*TIn allusion to the critical remark of a writer iff 
the Tribune that Thomasina does hardly anything 
better than Thomas. 

+A writer in Harper's Magazine for the Tentll 
month gives an interesticg account of the progre 
of the art of lace-making in Europe; until now thé 
product of this industry forms no small item in 
revenues of the various nations: 

“Tt is estimated that there are 500,000 lace-work 
ers, mostly women and children, in Europe, of whom 
nearly one-half are employed in France. Almost 
all of these lace-workers perform their labor 
their own homes. In Belgium, where there are 900} 
lace schools, many of which are in convents, there! 
are no less than 150,000 women engaged in lace 
making. In Auvergne, in France, there are 130,008 
thus employed, most of whom work in their homey 
in the environs of Le Puy, which was one of 
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Another department of artistic industry 
which is very well represented in the Wom- 
en’s Pavilion is the decoration of porcelain. 
The beauty of design and the excellence of 
execution of much of this elegant work wins 
the praises of critics, and gives promise of 
high perfection in the future, when we shall 
have no temptation to import the costly 
wares of France for our tables or for articles 
of pure ornamentation. 

The schools of design of Cincinnati and of 
Massachusetts are copiously represented in 
this department ; but the performances of our 
own School of Design in Philadelphia are 
not here. They are to be found in the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Building. 

The women of the West have sent some 
very good wood carving, as an indication of 
what they will be likely to accomplish in the 
future. The exhibits of the Cincinnati School 
of Design are justly praised. A grand piano 
and an organ, beautifully carved, are exhib- 
ited, and it is pleasant to be informed that 
they were the prizes won by the skillful and 
ingenious workwomen who decorated them 
for the Centennial. 

Those who love such work will dwell with 
much satisfaction on this bedstead of black 
walnut, inlaid with ebony and literally cov- 
ered with ornamentation, every part of which 
is expressive of a sentiment. It is the work 
of Hattie and Mary Johnson, and is valued 
at $500, though I do not find that it yet has 
a purchaser. At the foot, a trumpet flower 
is trained over a trellis, supposed to represent 
the porch of the home of the artists, and the 
sides are decorated with the Virginia creeper. 
At the head are bunches of lilies and pop- 
pies, typifying Sleep and Innocence; while 
the two panels of polished slate are painted 
with closed morning glories, a symbol of the 
repose of night. 

A Tribune correspondent thus describes 
the set of three pieces—screen, table and 
organ—by Christina Olson, of Sweden. They 
have a history, it seems. “This woman began 
as a young girl to manifest a decided talent in 
furniture manufactures. In her father’s work- 
shopshe found her chief pleasure, and although 
discouraged in every way by her friends, she 
succeeded at the age of sixteen in making a 
bureau. Every opportunity after that found 
her devotedly at her work, until her father’s 
death forced upon her the stern realities of 
the trade, with the necessity of supporting 
earliest centres of this industry, and where it still 
continues to flourish. 

“England produces a large quantity of pillow 
lace. Very beautiful specimens of the laces of Bed- 
ford, Wiltshire, Dorset, Northampton, Buckingham- 
shire and Devonshire are given in Madame Palisser's 
History of Lace; but che principal lace-producing 
town of England is Honiton, in Devonshire.” 


both herself and her mother. At the age of 
twenty she came to this country, and while 
employed at the drudgery of domestic service 
found sufficient spare time to make a side- 
board which excited the admiration and won- 
der of ali who saw it. The only tools she 
had with which to execute the work were 
made by herself out of skirt wire and other 
available material found about the house. 
The articles here exhibited are the product 
of four years’ labor. They are made of 
various kinds of wood, laid together in a 
kind of mosaic, comprising in all some 3,000 
pieces.” 

Various ingenious and useful inventions in 
articles of furniture are worthy of attention, 
and they serve to show that the originating 
faculty is not entirely wanting to the woman 
artisan. 

The painted table tops and other articles 
of polished slate are, many of them, quite 
beautiful, but it seems to me that in every 
case where they were so placed that vandal 
fingers could reach them, they are cruelly 
defaced. It is hoped that before the coming 
of the second Centennial of our national 
existence the people of America will have 
learned that their eyes are not in the ends of 
their fingers, much less in the extremities of 
canes and umbrellas. 

I am attracted by a series of engravings of 
microscopic views of various crystalline sub- 
stances, and find on further inspection that 
they are the illustrations of a book on poi- 
sons. Here is the history of the work, from 
the Cincinnati Gazette: 

“In the city of Columbus lives a quiet 
woman, who devoted herself to illustrating a 
large work which her husband, a distinguished 
chemist, wrote on poisons. After the nume- 
rous illustrations were drawn by Mrs. Worm- 
ley, they were sent to New York, or some 
other Eastern city to be engraved. Buta 
difficulty arose—no engraver could be found 
who would undertake to engrave the plates 
of those {microscopic drawings. ‘Only the 
artist who drew them could successfully en- 
grave them.’ Thus compelled to finish the 
work, the wife of Dr. Wormley learned the 
art of engraving, engraved the plates, and 
enjoys the honor of having contributed so 
largely to the beauty and completeness of 
that celebrated work. What more interest- 
ing specimen of woman’s work could be ex- 
hibited at our International Exhibition than 
a set of Mrs. Wormley’s microscopic draw- 
ings engraved by herself? Aud what limit 
to the work, at profitable prices, that woman 
may do in this direction?” 

And behold! here they are! an example 
for the emulation of others. 

There are several interesting collections of 
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pressed plants of various kinds, which are of 
scientific interest. But one lover of the 
world of flowers has used them to illustrate 
poesy. 

A series of panels, ingeniously hinged to- 
gether in a box, present, stanza after stanza, 
appropriate embellishment for Horace Smith’s 
beautiful Hymn to the Flowers, beginning: 

‘“* Posthumons glories, angel-like collection, 

Upraised from seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye are to me the types of resurrection 
And second birth.” 

I was also interested in the women’s work 
from Japan. A great variety of objects, 
most of which are very trivial, are presented ; 
and one is compelled to classify them among 
the play work of the world, not for a mo- 
ment to be compared to the perfect and artis- 
tic display in the Main Building, 

Many curious and some beautiful things 
have been sent from Sweden and Norway, 
illustrating domestic peasant life, and the 
various mysteries of needle craft among the 
patient Scandinavians. The costumed fig. 
ures, so artistically life-like ; the bridal crown, 
suggestive of. simple and innocent customs in 
the Norseland, and the thousand little articles 
of fancy and finery, show that the women of 
Sweden and Norway have responded very 
heartily to the invitation of America. 

The machinery, actually at work, managed 
entirely by women, attracts much attention, 
and proves that the complicated weaving 
apparatus of this day is not beyond the com- 
pass of the feminine mind. A neatly attired 
young lady manages the little steam-engine 
which propels the looms in the Women’s 
Pavilion, and assures those who curiously 
inquire into the nature of her duties, that she 
finds it decidedly easier to manage a steam- 
engine than a cooking stove. Certainly her 
duties do not seem at all onerous.* 





* Under the head of Feminine Fancies, a corres- 
pondent of the Press, of this city, calls attention to 
some of the useful inventions to be seen in the 
Women’s Pavilion: 

‘One of the most interesting evidences of wom- 
an’s progress is the number of inventions displayed, 
and to an inspection of these the writer devoted a 
pleasant half hour’s stroll yesterday. What attracts 
universal notice and commendation is a fine collec- 
tion of photographs of chaste and beautiful mot- 
toes in fern leaves. The leaves are first arranged 
in elegant desigas and then photographed, when 
from the dark background the motto stands forth 
as though carved in marble, each vein and thread 
of the tiny leaves being exquisitely depicted. These 
mottoes were designed by Mrs. Anna K. Weaver, 
who is now laboring in the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 


sionary Society in South America From the pro-, 
ceeds of their sale Mrs. Weaver has raised’ sufficient 


money to build.a school in Bogota, the city in which 
she is in at present, and the money received from 
this source is all devoted to missionary objects. 


Moreover, the arrangement and work of these mot- 
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One of the most disappointing departments 


is that devoted to the fine arts. Women art 
ists have generally chosen to compete with 
all the world in the Memorial Hall and ity 
Annex, rather than to contribute their works 
to the honor and glory of the Woman’s Pg. 
vilion, except where they could duplicatg 
their work. Still there are some pieces of 
merit here, and much that gives promise of 
good things to be; and I think candid and 
competent critics are now agreed that the 
woman’s exhibit is in no sense a failure, sings 
it was not intended to assert any rivalry with 
the work of men in the several departments, 
but, by a separate display, to give distinction | 
and encouragement to the work of women ag 
such. Many thousands of our countrywomen 
are to-day obliged to enter the arena of life 
as workers, in order to earn bread fer them. 
selves and for those dear to them. The Wom- 
an’s Building has done a good work in point- 
ing out to many striving combatants in the 
battle of life, in how many ways, by how 
many varied industries, some women can 


toes is done entirely by ladics, and a large number 
of cultured women are enabled in this way to earn 
money sufficient to support them in a manner con- 
sistent with their education and social position, 
Mrs. J. R. Nicholas, of Darby, Philadelvhia, the 
general agent for the sale of the photographs, is in 
charge of the exhibit, and is constantly surrounded 
by crowds of ladies and gentlemen interested in 
their inspection. No visitor to the Woman’s Pavi- 
lion should fail to see this really beautiful and inter- 
esting display. Under the charge of Miss Ella 


Hayes, the American Sewing Machine Company dis- 


plays a magnificent collection of dresses, the work 
on which has been done by their machines. A no- 
table feature of the display is a very beautiful doll, 
of the largest size, superbly attired, and placed in 


@ position where it attracts general attention. It 
has been named ‘Centennalia’ by the ladies, and 


will doubtless meet with a purchaser before the 
conclusion of the Exhibition. She was a practical 


woman who invented the improved, cold-handle, 

double-pointed sad-irons. Depite the pretentious 

name, the irons are so simple in construction that 

they at once impress the visitor with their utility. 

The handle is separated from the iron, but when 

the latter is heated it can be very easily adjusted. 

The benefit of this is so obvious that it does not re- 

quire to be pointed out. Those who have enjoyed 

the luxury of burned fingers while endeavoring to 

fix a bolder on the handle will be best enabled to 

appreciate the benefits of this invention. Mrs. M. 
R. Pierce, who occupies a seat by one of the win- 
dows, is the inventor of a flower stand which is at 
once pretty, serviceable and unique. It is filled with 
ferns and flowers, and is generally admired. This 
lady seems to have a rather inventive turn of mind, 
for not only does she also display a thread and nee- 
dle bank, containing places for every article used in 
sewing, but during the time when not employed in 
explaining these inventions she operates a parlor 
scroll-saw, and turns out work that for delicacy and 
taste could not be surpassed by the man with the 
fantastic head-dress im Machinery Hall. These are 
but a few of the inventions to be seen in the Wom- 
en’s Department.” 
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make a living. And let every one of our 
inquiring sisters, conscious of a healthful 
mind in a healthful body, be sure that what 
has been done can be done again and again, 
and that the future will far eclipse the past 
in its achievements, 

The unconscious artist of the West who 
sent to the Centennial her ideal in butter of 
the “ Dreaming Iolanthe,” will learn, from 
the attention and admiration which the unique 
work has excited, that she possesses somewhat 
of that plastic skill which has been the guid- 
ing star to fame of many sculptors. And so, 
jin many cases, we hope talent may be awak- 
ened, and genius introduced to itself, by our 
gummer’s congress of art and industry in 
Philadel phia. 

Doubtless the noble women of the Centen- 
nial Commission are well content to rest their 
work with the wise and patient Judge of all 
the earth, conscious of the integrity of their 
aims. They can use the grand words of E. 
B. Browning : 

“ We'll keep our aims sublime, our eyes erect, 
Although our woman’s hands should shake and fail! 
Aud if we fail? But must we? ‘ 

E ; ° ‘ Measure not the work 

Until the day’s out, and the labor’s done; 

Then bring your gauges. If the day’s work’s scant, 
Why, call it scant; affect no compromise ; 

And in that we have nobly striven, at least, 

Deal with us nobly, women though we be, 

And honor us with truth if not with praise.” 


HOW TO READ. 


Do not lay out in detail a “ course of read- 
ing.” Probably you would not follow it, and 
the moral effect of making a plan and giving 
it up is injurious. But there is another rea- 
son for my advice. When you become in- 
terested in a subject, then is the time to follow 
it up, and read everything you can get hold 
of about it. What you read when thus keenly 
interested you will remember and make your 
own, and that is the secret of acquiring knowl- 
edge: to study a thing when your mind is 
awake and eager to know more. No matter 
if it leads you away from the book with which 
you set out; and if it sends you to another 
subject, so that you never again open the 
original book, so much the better; you are 
eager, you are learning, aud the object of 
reading is to learn, not to get through a cer- 
tain number of books. 

“What we read with inclination,” said 
wise old Dr. Johason, ‘“‘ makes a strong im- 
pression. What we read as a task, is of little 
use.” 

When you read a book that interests you, 
e naturally wish to know more of its author. 

hat is the time to make his acquaintance. 
Read his life, or the account of him in an en- 
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cyclopedia; look over his other writings, and 
become familiar with him. Then you have 
really added something to your knowledge. 
If you fettered yourself with a ‘‘ course,” you 
could not do this, and before you finished a 
book you would have forgotten the special 
points which interested you as you went 
through. 


You think that history is dull reading, per- 
haps. I’m afraid that is because you have a 
dull way of reading it, not realizing that it is 
a series of true and wonderful stories of men’s 
lives, beyond comparison more marvelous 
and interesting than the fictitious lives we 
read in novels. The first pages are usually 
dry, I admit, and I advise you not to look at 
them till you feel a desire to do so; but se- 
lect some person and follow out the story of 
his life, or some event, and read about that, 


and I assure you, you will find a new life in 
the old books. 


After getting, in this way, a fragmentary 
acquaintance with a nation, its prominent 
men and striking events, you will doubtless 
feel anxious to know its whole story, and then, 
reading it with interest, you will remember 
what you read. 

But there are other subjects in which you 
may be interested. You wish first to know 
about the few great books and authors gener- 
ally regarded and referred to as the fountain- 
heads of the world’s literature. It is impos- 
sible, in a little “talk” like this, to give 
definite directions for gaining a knowledge of 
these. Needs vary in almost every case, and 
a book that might wisely be selected for one 
girl, might be a very poor choice for another. 
Almost every one can turn to some judicious 
relative or friend who, at least, can start her 
in a good direction. Once started, the way 
is delightful and easy. There are many en- 
trances into the great temples of literature— 
you need not go in by all of them. 

There are many well-known and often 
quoted authors, concerning whom you will 
wish to be informed, even if you never read 
their works. You want to know when they 
lived and what they wrote. The world of 
books is too large for anyone to know 
thoroughly; you must select from the wide 
range what suits your taste, and be content 
tohave an outside, or title-page, knowledge 
of the rest. 


Above all, in your reading you want to 
avoid becoming narrow and one-sided. 
Read both sides of a question. Ifyou read a 
eulogistic biography of a person, read also, if 
possible, one written from an opposite stand- 

int. You will find that no one is wholly 
bad nor wholly good, and you will gruw broad 
in your views.—St. Nicholas. 
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BOTANY OF THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 


Among the physiological experiences of the 
Centennial is the remarkable differences in 
the color of fruits as exemplified in the pro- 
ductions of different regions. Early in June 
there was exhibited a fine collection of apples 
all the way from Australia, numbering 97 
varieties. A large portion of these were 
American varieties. All, without a single 
exception, were of various shades of lemon— 
not a bright red tint among them. At the 
same time the exhibition of winter apples was 
going on in the Agricultural Hall. There 
was a large quantity from lowa and Michi- 
gan, and these were all bright colored. Even 
the Rhode Island greening had a tinze of 
blush on its cheek. ‘The same variety that 
would verge on a bright color in our north- 
western region, tended to the light yellow 
when grown in the climate of Australia. 
Our native trees are colored highly inautumn, 
and when taken to England and grown side 
by side with the trees of that country, they 
still retain their brilliant hues. English trees 
grown here also retain their native dull brown 
tint in death, just as at home. 

We had all looked on this as in some sorta 
constitutional character; but it may be only 
a habit fixed by a long series of generations, 
while the varieties of fruit, having had but a 
recent existence, have not had time to form 
a strong habit, and so part with it easily 
under new conditions. So far as it goes, the 
fact strikes me as having an interesting bear- 
ing on the laws of heredity as Jaid down in 
the “ Origin of species.” 

I have not, however, quite exhausted my 
notes on the novel botanical features of the 
Government display of native woods, espe- 
cially with reference to the peculiarities of 
bark and wood growth. These peculiarities 
are well exemplified in the poplars. As ex- 
hibited here, the Carolina poplar (Populus 
monilifera) and the great cottonwood (P. 
angulata) are identical. There ia, however, 
I think, a Carolina poplar truly distinct. On 
the other hand, I have always had a suspicion 
that the “‘ Cotton-tree” poplar ( Poplus hetero- 
phylia) and the Balsam poplar were too near 
each other to be distinct; and this the iden- 








birches are, however, very much alike whey 
the trees are young. In the same manner J 
have heard arguments among botanists as tg 
whether there is really any difference between 
the white and the red ash; but we can ge 
the difference in their barks. The ribs of the 
aged white ash bark are narrow, straight and 
close; those of the red ash (Fraxinus pub. 
escens) are coarser. The bark of the black 
ash is closer to the white, but the wood is of 
a very dark color, and there are other good 
characters. The Carolina ash (/’ platycarpa) 
is very remarkable in its bark; it is no 
thicker than a sheet of common brown paper, 
The blue ash of the West (7. quadrangulata) 
has wood very much like the Carolina ash, 
but the bark, though also rather thin, ig 
scaly instead of ribbed, as in the other ashes, 
The thinnest bark in all American trees is, 
however, the Texas persimmon (Diospyros 
Texana); it is like a sheet of writing paper, 
This is the more remarkable, as the other 
persimmon (Diospyros Virginiana) has as 
thick and rough a bark as any Northern 
tree. I?f, in the genesis of species the one of 


these was evolved from the other, there was § 


a considerable ‘‘ leap” in the matter of bark, 
or else the time for a gradual modification 
must have been much more immense on the 
bark than on other parts of the changed 
form. It must have operated on the bark 
first and the other changes much more recent. 
A similar very remarkable gulf lies between 
two closely-allied species of dogwood— Cor- 
nus Florida, of the East, and C. nuttallii, of 
the West. That of the East is broken up 
into numerous small but rather deep cubes, 
while its brother of the Pacific has its bark 
as smooth asa beech-tree. There seems to 
be analogies in other plants, Our Eastern 
rhododendron has a rough bark, while Rho- 
dodendron Californicum has a smooth one; 
but the principle is just as likely to be re- 
versed in other cases. The family to which 
the rhododendron belongs (Ericacee) seems 
often to grow much larger than most of us 
suppose. There is a specimen of the common 
kalmia here that is eighteen inches in cir- 
cumference. Some California arbutus and 
Arctostaphylos are double this siz2, and have 
beautiful wood for delicate ornamental work. 
The most remarkable bark of any tree in the 


tity of bark and wood seem to confirm. The| American torest is that of an unnamed species 
Great-toothed poplar (Populus grandidentat) | of Xanthoxylon, from Texas. It is broken up 


has a nice smooth bark, even when fifty years 
old. The wood is very white and smooth, 
and I fancy it might be made much more use 





by wide lines, both perpendicular and trans- 
verse. The bark is nearly an inch thick, and 
the squares taper somewhat toward the sur- 


of in the arts than it is. In the matter of; face. A trunk seems studded with miniature 


birches botanists often are troubled. It is 
difficult by the foliage to distinguish one an- 
other. But the barks: tell a plain story. 
Those of the poplar-leaved and the paper- 








Egyptian pyramids, and a section sawn off 
might be taken ror a worn-out cog-wheel. 
How far these peculiarities of bark may be 
made use of by botanists in the determination 
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This was all the old man uttered, 
And, as I'd no more to say, 

For the lesson he had taught me 
Thanking him, I went away. 


of doubtful species, it is not for me here to 
say. I may note, however, that in supposed 
species of gum-trees (Nyssa), as seeu here, 
i bark and wood of all but one are in every 
case exactly alike. That one species, the 
Ogeechee lime (N. capitata), has extremely 
fine striated bark. The whole of this genus 
is of great value for wagon hubs. The sweet 
gum is Liquidambar styraciflua, one of the 
most beautiful and useless of all Southern 
trees. 

This is a sample, and only a very small 
sample, of the vast interest this collection has 
to the botanist, as well as to the person of 
general intelligence —The Independent. 


ers 
BREAKING STONES UPON THE ROAD. 
BY J.C. HAGEN,. 


Near a path where stood embowered 
Many a sumptuous abode, 

Sat an old man, with a hammer 
Breaking stones upon the road. 


Curiously I oft had noted 
How 2bsorbed he seemed to be, 
Heeding not life’s busy pageant 
Passing round him constantly. 


‘‘ Yours must be an irksome business, 
Void of interest, poorly paid— 
Breaking stones from morn to even’?’— 
Unce, inquiringly, I said. 


And his toil he did not slacken, 
Move his head or raise his eye, 
Keeping time with voice and hammer 
As he briefly made reply: 


-“ What you say about my calling 
Would undoubtedly be true, 
If my wants were great or many ; 
But my wants, thank God, are few. 


‘‘To my mind, men do not differ 
Very greatly, after all, 
And ’tis little more than fancy 
Makes us think one great or small. 


“To one end we all are toiling, 
Varying only in the mode, 
Making smooth the path before ns— 
Breaking stones upon the road! 


‘* All our boasted men of science, 
Learned and wise as they may be, 
Are upon the road to knowledge, 
Only breaking stones like me. 


‘¢ Are not men whose earnest preaching 
Eases life of half its load— 
Making plain the way to heaven— 
Breaking stones upon the road? 


‘Skilled inventors, great explorers, 
All our merchants—are not they, 
For the brotherhood of nations, 
Breaking stones upon the way? 


“No; men do not greatly differ, 
High or low as they may be; 
All are, on life’s various pathways, 
Only breaking stones like me.” 


Often since, as I have pondered 
O’er the old man’s quaint conceit 
I have thought how very many 
Of the busy throng we meet 


All their time and all their labor 
On Ambition’s schemes bestowed, 

After all, like him, are only J, 
Breaking stones upon the road! 


+ ~<0m 
THE YEARS. 
BY MISS MULOCK. 


Why do we heap the huge mounds of years 
3efore us and behind, 

And scorn the little days that pass 
Like angels on the wind? 

Each turning round a small, sweet face, 
As beautiful as near ; 

Because is it s0 small a face, 
We will not see it clear. 

And so it turns from us and goes 
Away in sad disdain; 

Though we could give our lives for it, 
lt never comes again. 

nena 


FISH RAISING, 


Within the past few years, much attention 
has been given to this subject, and in several 
of the northern States, Commissions have been 
appointed for the purpose of fostering the 
preservation and cultivation of our valuable 
food fishes, and the introduction of other 
species from distant points. There is also 
a Commission under appointment ‘by the 
United States Government. 

In Pennsylvania, the State Commissioners 
report that the introduction of California 
salmon has proved a success, and that the 
believe that in a few years, both the Dela- 
ware and Susquehanna will abound with this 
fine fish. Considerable effort has also been 
made to introduce the salmon trout into the 
rivers of Pennsylvania ; 67,500 of the young 
having been distributed for this purpose. 

In 1875, the United States Fish Commis- 
sioner distributed a large number of young 
shad, artificially hatched, to several of the 
larger rivers of the country, including the 
Mississippi. These were hatched at an estab- 
lishment under the care of Jas. W. Milner, 
near Holyoke, oo the Connecticut River, 
whence about 2,000,000 young fish were 
turned into the Connecticut, and 1,370,000 
distributed to other places; so that the waters 
of nearly every. State east of the Missouri 
River it is hoped will be benefited thereby. 
By artificial hatching, it appears that a much 
larger proportion of the eggs perfect, than 
when they are subjected to the often adverse 
conditions of our streams. Ir the latter case 
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it is estimated that not more than one egg in 
a thousand produces a young fish capable of 
providing for itself; but in the former, there 
is a probability that of one thousand eggs 
taken, nine hundred at least will become per- 
fect fish. Experiments made at the shad 
hatching establishment on the Susquehanna 
River below the Columbia Dam, show that 
an average of about 18,500 eggs may be ob- 
tained from a single fish. 

The New York State Commissioners, in 
making their Seventh Annual Report, state 
that in 1874, 5,000,000 young shad were 
hatched and turned into the Hudson River, 
and that the yield of mature shad has shown a 
steady increase from year to year. Larger 
hauls were made in 1875 than had been 
known for many years, and the fish appeared 
to be everywhere more abundant than for. 
merly. The abundance of this fish in our 
northern rivers during the present season may 
be, in part, owing to the cold of the late 
spring, which no doubt prevented them from 
visiting our southern rivers in their usual 
numbers. The increased yield of the fishery 
was accompanied with a reduction in the 
market price, which was considerably less 
than the average of the past few years. 

Among the subjects which have engaged 
the attention of the Commissioners, are the 
introduction of shad into the great lakes, the 
increase of the black and Oswego bass, and 
the propagation of the white fish, salmon- 
trout and grayling. The New York Com- 
missioners propose, in addition to the above, 
to pay particular attention to the raising of 
brook trout by artificial means, and hope, by 
their extensive arrangements, to be able to 
supply a certain quantity of the spawn of the 

oung fish of this species to almost all appli- 
cants. Steps have been taken to introduce 
the shad and salmon into the lakes of Minne- 
sota and Vermont, to stock the waters of New 
Hampshire with white fish from Lake Cham- 
plain, and to increase the propagation of the 
shad, the striped and black bass, and the Cal- 
ifornia salmon in the waters of Virginia. 

The value as food of the product of our 
rivers and lakes may be estimated from the 
amount annually consumed in the city of 
Washington, as reported by the Inspector of 
Marine Products of that city. By this table 
it appears that in 1875 there were brought 
to that market 464,215 shad; 1,674 465 her- 
ring ; 557,203 “ bunches of fish ;” 1,240 stur- 
geon; weighing in all 7,002,049 pounds. The 
greater proportion of these were derived from 
the Potomac and lower parts of Chesapeake 
Bay.—Ezchange paper. 





REGULARITY and promptness are at the 
foundation of efficient school management. 


INTELLIGENCER. 











































THEY who are indulgent to themsely 
seldom have much consideration for others, 





Tue feeling in favor of lay preaching is Saining 
in strength; probably Mr. Moody’s popularity has 
given it considerable stimulus. The Presbyterians 
talk of establishing a lay college, and several relj. 
gious journals stronzly favor the movement ; among 
them is Zion’s Herald, which makes the excellent 
point that this movement is but an attempt to re. 
store the primitive form of evangelism. Certainly 
Christ did not send out an educated ministry; it jy 
equally certain that the “live” members of churches 
in which Sunday-schools are large and prayer-meet. 
ings are well attended pray as well and talk ay 
nearly to the point as the average minister does. — 
Christian Union. 

Tue War IN AByssiniA.—The Paris correspondent 
of the London Times telegraphs to that place on the 
i2th inst.: ‘‘An account of an interview with an 
officer in the Egyptian army, who gives circumstan- 
tial details of the horrible events which have taken 
place in Abyssinia during the attempts of Egypt to 
chastise. the Abyssinians. The officer states that 
there have been two known expeditions. The first, 
which was despatched in October, 1875, consisting 
of 4,000 men, was surprised in the defile of Gound@ 
and massacred to the last man. The second expe 
dition, composed of 6,000 men, started in January 
last. It met the Abyssinians in February, in the 
defile of Goura, and was overwhelmed, 4,000 men 
being killed. The Abyssinian King then disap~ 
peared into the interior, and, according to the latest 
reports, has repeated what he did in the defiles of 
Goundel and Goura by again crushing an army of 
Egyptians, but the details of this, as of the other ex- 
peditions, are guarded with great secrecy.” 


TURKEY AND THE War.—A Reuter despatch 
from Constantinople to London, on the 11th inst. 


says: ‘At the extraordinary council, yesterday, | 


which decided to granta six months’ armistice, 
strong opposition to any armistice was at first ex- 
pressed. The council agreed that a six weeks’ 
armistice as proposed by the Governor might, from 
its shortness, seriously endanger Turkey in the im- 
probable event of a failure of peace negotiations, 
The council therefore decided that the Porte should 
communicate to the Powers the conditions on 
which it would consent to a six months’ armistice, 
which in its opinion would have the following ad- 
vantages, namely: Enable the Porte to allay the 
excitement among the Mussulmans, not to expore 
the Porte to the risk of having to resume hostilities 
during the inclement season, and afford an interval 
which would facilitate an understanding upon the 
conditions of peace, and general forms to be intro- 
duced in the Empire. The notification of the Porte’s 
acceptance of the armistice in this sense will be 
made to the ambassadors to-day. It is believed 
here tbat the Porte’s conditions will be accepted.” 

Another despatch on the 12th, states: “The 
Times Berlin despatch says it is stated that the fol- 
lowing are the conditions accompanying the Porte’s 
proposal for an armistice: Russia must stop the 
despatch of troops to Servia and Bulgaria; Servia 
must immediately suspend hostilities, and give other 
military guarantees. The Turks accord the armis- 
tice to the European powers, not to Servia. The 
Porte is willing to have a conference, provided that 
only Servian affairs and propositions for reform be 
discussed. No Servian representatives shall be ad- 
mitted.” 
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Ss. W. Cor. Seventh and Arch. 

A large and Plain Stock constantly on hand at the lowest 
market prices; 
Fine line of Black Cashmeres, from 75c., to $2.00. 
Fine line of Black Merinoes, from 75 to 1.50. 
Fine line of Black Mohairs, from 50 to 1.25. 
Fine line of Black Alpacas, from 25 to 75. 
Fine line of Brown Mohairs, from 37 to 62. 
Fine line of Colored Cashmeres, from 87 to 1.25. 
Fine lines of Neat Dress Goods, for 25 to 624. 
Fine line of White Flannels, from 20 to 1.00. 
Fine line of Table Linens, from 31 to 1.75. 
Fine line of Towels and Towelling, all prices. 
Fine line of Doylies and Napkins. 
Fine line of Men’s and Womens’ Underwear. 
Fine line of House Furnishing Dry Goods. 
ALL AT LOW PRICES. 

The Largest Stock of FLAIN GOODS in the City. 


JOHN HF. STOERBS, 
7th and ARCH Streets, Phila. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
ae 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Sireet,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


BAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St. 


ly 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 
FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 


BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, 








Above Spring Garden, 


RDS ll fe with name 10 cents. 
25 FANCY _ $; B. HUS1ED, Nassaa, N. Y. 


Cc. W. SLAGLE & CO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 183 North St., Baltimore Md., 








Souicir consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
Liberal cash advances 


kinds of Country produce. 


made on shipments. 
double their money - selling “Dr. Chase’s Im 


AGENT proved ($2) Receipt Book.” 


Printing Heuse, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 21, 1876. 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE. 





2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 


Address Dr. Chase’s 


No. 35 














7 ae BABY SOAP. 


Ni deceptive odors to 
Si cover common and 
deleterious ingredi- 

sents. UNRIVALLED 

for the TOILET and 
the BATH. Used in 
— ree | bathing children, 

: - | will prevent erup- 

tions, keep the skin soft and smooth, contribute to health. and 

prevent disease. Does away with all powders, chalk or other 
emolients. A certain preventive of chafing itching, &c., in 
babies, the causes of half the crying and crossness of bab 
hood. Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom, packed in boxes of 12 cakes 01 6 ozs. each, 
and sent free to any address on receipt of $2.50. Address, 

Kaj For Sale by all Druggists.-@Q ST. Babbitt, N.Y. 









W E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD A, 









Biatehley’s Standard Cucumber and Gratton Co.'s Penni with 

copper linings,old and new styles, and all valuable improvements. 

Manufacturing facilities re aa ine reased ; stock and assortment 

, prices SMA LL. Visitors “De alers and the Trade es- 

eee -arec ‘ore “a — _— oa — 7 in town to the big Exhibition, 
ith prices and terms, 


CG. BLATCHLEY, ‘Manu?'r, "506 Commerce St., Phila 


These Pumps can be seen at Centennial Exhibition. Agri- 
cultural Hall, Cor. Aisles 9 and N, Column Letter OQ, No. 10 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 


COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St. Philada. 











ORSES TAKEN TO WINTER. A FEW HORSES 
can be accommodated with good stabling and 

good care. Address 
J. G., Box No. 54., Woodbury, New Jersey. 









































The President of the BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Philadelphia, Les 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


a 


made arrangements so that parties desiring to attend this Institution during the progress of the 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


can secure good board at the present low rates, It will take at least a month to thoroughly examine the numerous 
objects of interest from all parts of the world, and this can easily be done afternoons and on Saturdays, with- 
out interfering with the regular course of study. No such opportunity for obtaining a business education and 


waluable geveral information will ever again be presented. 


J. KE. SOULE, 


FINN: FINN 


2c, Boys’ and Girls’ Merino Shirts 


Prices the Lowest known for many years ! 
We have received a special lot of Children’s very good 
Winter Shirts which we are offering as a special induce- 
ment at 25c. for small sizes, rising 3c. to the size. 


35c. GIRLS’ SHIRT. 


The STERLING brand of Girl's Merino Shirt is a very 
superior article, and is very popular among our customers, 
The prices are 35c. for small sizes, rising 5ce. to the size. 











Besides the above specialties, we have full lines of 
Children’s Soft Finished English Star Shirts. 
Children’s Cartwright & Warner’s Shirts. 
LADIES’ 50c. MERINO SHIRTS. 


Our Ladies’ 50 cent Merino Shirts are decidedly the 
Grandest Barzains ever offered at the price. They are 
made up of very superior fabric, of good weight and 
neatly fashioned, also 


65c. Regular Cuff Extra Merino Vest, 
55c. Finer Grade Fashioned Vest, 
85c. Ladies’ Saxony Merino Shirt, 
$1.00 Ladies’ Silk Stitched Fine Wool Vest. 


NOTE.— Our Dollar Vest is of superior wool, mixed fabric, 
and the same as has been selling at $1.25. We also have 
opened up lines of finer grades of both English and 
American makes. 


LADIES’ SCARLET WOOL SHIRTS. 


Our Prices are at least 25 per cent. below former figures. 


MEN’S MERINO SHIRTS. 


We also have in stock lines of Men’s Merino Shirts as low 
as 40 cents, and up to the finest Domestic and Foreign 
makes, 


sq 12 Varieties of Ladies’ Woolen Hose, 


see Ladies’ & Gents’ Woolen and Cotton Hose. 
iso MERINO, 


CHILDREN’S HOSE, |mieaeD. cmenmaen 


—IN— STRIPES of Every Variety. 


JOHN M. FINN, 


S. E. Corner ARCH and SEVENTH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FINN: FINN. 


“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 











NEW TURKISH BATHS, 1013 cif 


For full particulars, address . 
President, 108 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correspondence invited. Old roofs (all kinds) promptly 
repaired ; new roofs laid by contract. Agents wanted, 


ROOFS. 


Why not make your Roofs last a lifetime, and save the ex. 
pense of a new roof every 10 or 15 years, It can be done: if 
you use Slate Paint, it will not only resist the effects of 
water or wind, but shield you from Fire, 


OLD ROOFS. 


Protect your Buildings by using Slate Paint, which neither 
cracks in winter nor runs in summer. Old shingle roofs can 
be painted looking much better, and lasting longer than new 
shingles without the paint, for one-fourth the cost of re- 
shingling. On decayed shingles it fills up the holes and 
pores, and gives a new substantial roof, that lasts for years, 
Curled or warped shingles it brings to their places and keeps 
them there. This paint requires no heating; is applied with 
a brush and very ornamental, It is chocolate color, when 
first applied, but changes to a uniform slate color, and is 
to all intents and purposes slate. 


ON TIN OR IRON ROOFS 
the red color is the best paint in the world for durability: 
It has a heavy boay, is easily applied, expands by heat, con- 
tracts by cold, dries slow and never cracks nor scales. One 
coat equals 4 of any other. 


FIRE-FROOF NEW ROOFS. 


Mills, foundries, factories and dwellings;a specialty. Mate- 
rials complete for a new steep or flat Roof of Rubber Roofing 
cost but about Aalf the price of a re-shingling. For private 
houses, barns and buildings of ail descriptions it is far 
superior to any other rooting in the world for convenience 
in laying, and combines the ornamental appearance, durabil- 
ity and fre-proof qualities of tin, at one-third the cost. 

NO TAR OR GRAVEL USED. 

“How to save re-shingling—stop leaks effectually and 
cheaply in roofs of all kinds,” a 10u page book FREE. 
Write to day, and mention Friends’ Intelligencer. 


NEW YORK SLATE ROOFING CO., LIMITED, 


Roofing contractors, 49 South Front street, Philadelphia. 


Frruiture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, 


i” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done. 











OARDING.—FRIENDS VISITING THE CEN- 
tennial and desiring accommodations, will be 
furnished with a list upon application to 
JOHN COMLY, 
706 Arch street. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD .GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 


ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 
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